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Last week’s issue of this SERvIcE presented an objective 
acount of economic and religious conditions in Russia. 
This issue is devoted to a review of books on the subject 
slected from a mass of titles which have appeared in the 
lst few years. 

Taking up the religious question first, several books 
should be noted. The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge (London) published in 1928 a readable little 
bok, The Russian Church Since the Revolution by G. P. 
Fedotov of the Russian Theological Institute in Paris, 
formerly a professor in the Universities of Saratoff and 
Petrograd (published in this country, New York, Mac- 

lan Co., 1928, $1.00). The viewpoint is that of an 
hitellectually convinced and loyal adherent of a church 
that is suffering great persecution. The author writes 
with restraint. He gives figures on the persecution but 
aimits that they are not necessarily accurate. He sees a 
cass persecution—the priests, he declares, were arrested 
or shot “without guilt of any sort along with the 
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ot beet Hives of the liberal professions and political parties. The 
evoked terror had not a personal, but class, charac- 
 wintet ite, . . .” Without apologizing for the superstitions 
+ of the Buhich the Bolsheviki so ruthlessly exposed, the author 
pe, Astistates that when horses’ and dogs’ bones were found in 
€ activi Kenffins, new stories of miracles spread—God had hidden, 
standing for the sake of protection, the real relics. He sees as the 
ying de- hope of the future not the “renovated” church of the 
s0 oftetistism, but the parent church cleansed in the fire of 
has n0! Brerseeution. 
ognizamtt The same general point of view is taken by Chauncey 
1 of dt in Religion in Soviet Russia (Milwaukee, Wisc., 
lems O'MMorehouse Publishing Co., 1929, $4.00). The sub-title 
shes r is Anarchy. Mr. Emhardt is the secretary of the Ecclesi- 
at Ue Restical Relations Section of the National Council of the 
et pol Protestant Episcopal Church. The book is composed 
ng dif largely of quotations from Russian sources, official and 
woe mi-official, for the translation of which the writer gives 
nature to Matthew Spinka and Julius F. Hecker, “two 
sort 0 Cars who write from another angle.” The quotations 
connected by running comments of interpretation. 
din € author believes that even a cursory reading of the 
uence O'fitent Russian publications will show that the church 
means supine after ten years of oppression, but, 
: the contrary, is showing a vital force which the Bolshe- 
fiography Mt are noting with fear: the natural religious tendency 
Me people is the greatest thorn in the flesh of the 
iviet leaders. The sources which he quotes seem to 
“at Out the contention. 
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A different point of view is presented in two older 
books. The Church and the Russian Revolution by Mat- 
thew Spinka (New York, Macmillan Co., 1927, $2.50), a 
writer equipped with a mastery of the Russian language 
and with a scientific point of view, sets forth facts from 
both the government and the ecclesiastical angles. The 
author’s conclusion is that, while the situation is more 
acute in Russia, “essentially Christianity is everywhere 
facing the same problems: it finds itself for the first time 
in its history in a scientific-minded world.” If Russian 
Christianity conceives its mission, “in terms of character 
building, energizing spiritual force which transforms 
human lives from sordid self-seeking to altruistic service 
of others” (elements which, by the way, he says are not 
lacking in the “atheistic” Russian Communist) he thinks 
it may make its contribution to a better social order. 

Julius F. Hecker covers the same general ground in a 
little book, Religion Under the Soviets (New York, Van- 
guard Press, 1927, $.50), one of the Vanguard Press 
series on Soviet Russia. The author was a participant 
in the reconstruction period that followed the Revolution, 
assisting the government in educational work; also he 
was a participant in the “Living Church” movement which 
is part of the story of the schism. A Russian by birth, 
sympathetic with Communism, also a Protestant minister, 
he interprets the history from within. Chapters of spe- 
cial interest are those on the warfare of the Church with 
the Revolution, those on schisms, and one on “Baptists 
among Bolshevists.” In conclusion he looks toward the 
future of religion in Russia, raising the question whether 
the Communist materialist philosophy will triumph over 
the religious emotions and practices of the people. The 
answer will “depend upon human nature itself.” The 
author has had some experiences due to the recent anti- 
religious drive in Russia; it is hoped that he may have 
opportunity to bring his book up to date. 

Humanity Uprooted by Maurice G. Hindus (New York, 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, Inc., 1929, $3.50), a 
book which John Dewey, who writes the introduction, con- 
siders the best available introduction to an understanding 
of Soviet Russia, gives a fresh and illuminating picture 
of religion in Russia. Holy Russia, the author says, never 
existed ; much traveling throughout peasant sections gives 
evidence that religion has collapsed; Bolshevist propa- 
ganda does not wholly account for this—rather the Ortho- 
dox Church developed gorgeous pageantry and symbols 
involved in superstition, failed to develop self-criticism or 
to wrestle with intellectual and social problems, and never- 
gripped the peasants’ inner life. The book serves well also 
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as an introduction to the Russian economic order from 
the ethical point of view since it deals with the question 
of property and the question of incentives. Private prop- 
erty, the means of production, and no less the means of 
distribution, including salesmanship, retail and wholesale 
trade, etc., are to these revolutionaries “the chief scourge 
of mankind.” “They do not admit that in this day of 
scientific advance, private property has redeeming fea- 
tures.” “In aim, scope, method, the Bolshevist attack on 
private property is without precedent in the history of 
mankind. That is why it is at once so audacious, so un- 
settling and so stupendous a performance.” Private trad- 
ing is permitted, but hemmed in on all sides—by business 
restrictions, but no less by social contumely. It is the 
Russia that treats private property this way that believes 
itself, Mr. Hindus as interpreter agreeing, in ultimate 
competition with a system based on private property. The 
question is which will “show a higher output of goods per 
unit of energy and per unit of cost for this energy, and 
the goods must be cheaper in price and superior in 
quality.” On the side of the latter, says he, is “an auda- 
cious and engineering idea” the lack of which the West- 
ern world is beginning to feel acutely. 

The chapter on incentives is interestingly entitled 
simply “Man.” The question is whether Russia can 
“make man as inventive, as constructive as a capitalist 
regime” which lays such large rewards at the feet of the 
person displaying these qualities. The answer, says the 
author, “is still wrapped in nebulousness.” When it comes, 
“we shall perhaps understand more about the nature of 
man than the world has yet been able to discover.” 

Some of the most poignant paragraphs in the book are 
those describing the personal problems of youth, with the 
old social sanctions out of the picture. Personal liberty 
and personal judgment—and for women as well as men— 
are the order of the new day. A sense of social responsi- 
bility, with its requirements of self-discipline and new 
channels of self-expression, is relied upon to hold ex- 
cesses in curb. Whether it will succeed is an open ques- 
tion, as is the fate of the family. Forces that have oper- 
ated to cement the family bond—the care of children, 
religion, the mother in the home, private property—are 
meeting the onslaught of a new ideology and a new social 
procedure. As yet, the family “has not fallen into ruins,” 
but “it is in the process of becoming a mere shadow or 
skeleton of the old family.” But one solid link is left— 
love. And though romantic love has come in for its share 
of contempt from the youth of new Russia, now, says Mr. 
Hindus, he is beginning to take it to his heart again—‘“‘but 
on entirely new terms.” The passing of private property, 
the possibility of early unions, the economic independence 
of Russian women, the attention that Russia is paying 
to Havelock Ellis’s positive teaching, sex freedom, sex 
education, especially, perhaps, comradeship in the making 
of a new culture—all of these, he thinks, may set free 
rather than destroy romantic love. “At any rate, in her 
vast social laboratory, Russia is seeking to work out a new 
conception and a new expression of love.” 

There is a disquieting chapter on the conflict between 
Russia and Great Britain, in which the author raises the 
question whether war can be averted: “The Russians 
have dealt violent blows to England in Persia, 
Afghanistan, Turkey, China. -”’ In this chapter the 
author comments on a phase of Russian life with which 
many observers are in agreement: Russia believes that 
the capitalist nations are preparing war against her. She 
is getting ready for “counter” war with startling energy. 
There is a chapter on revolution in which Russia’s rela- 
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tions to movements of colonial peoples is discussed. Thea sy 
is a final chapter on America, which is to the Russiafiih¢’y 
the symbol of the triumph of the machine; the machine JW gr 
to them at present almost a god. 50 
The relation of the Revolution to Russian history as of 
whole is told in a new History of Russia by George Vell th 
nadsky (New Haven, Conn., Yale University Press, 199} PI 
$4.00). The author devotes nearly two-thirds of his brief, 
excellent work to the story of Russia since the beginning§ pr 
of the World War. Here is history after the new ma no 
ner, with recognition of the economic side of the picture tit 
The author does not approve of the economic system buff an 
he is detached in his criticism. His two brief but com H 
prehensive chapters on Soviet foreign policy leave mM he 
doubt as to the part the new Russia is playing in Euol nu 
pean and world affairs. He shows the place that eo cai 
nomic rivalry occupies in the picture and how Sovid— At 
diplomacy runs alongside the program of the Communisf an 
International. The half page on Soviet oil is importa tel 
just now, since that question is again to the fore. fo 
Soviet Russia by William Henry Chamberlin (Lite pri 
Brown and Co., 1930, $5.00), is one of the most important the 
recent contributions to the literature on Russia. Th inc 
author is Moscow correspondent of the Christian Scien sh 
Monitor and has lived for a number of years in Russia’ St: 
He is a shrewd observer and a careful writer. He su-§ co 


veys the historical background of the Revolution and preg Ge 
sents the major facts, economic, social, political, which af Co 
American reader looks for in a book on Russia. Hef ne 


describes as gains achieved under the Soviet rule th 
annihilation of agricultural landlordism and the autonomy] 
from a cultural point of view, of minorities. He fq 
that Bolshevism is essentially a Russian phenomen 
Communism as a system of economic control, he thinls 


has not proved itself but it is so firmly rooted “that om§ the 
can no more imagine its replacement by private capitals me 
than one could imagine the introduction of Communi co: 
in America. For good or evil, Marx’s economic ide of 
are to receive a long-term, thorough, practical demonsag tut 


tion in Russia.” go 
A number of interesting books report the economi 
development of which the Five-Year Plan is a climal Th 
The official account is The Soviet Union Looks Ahem 1s. 
(New York, Horace Liveright, 1929, $2.50). {Mg aut 
Five-Year Plan calls for the expenditure of about 33 mig aut 
lion dollars. This is to be allocated in a proportion int of 
cated, though the scheme is flexible, to industry (includigl of 
industrial housing construction), electrification, transpuy rep 
tation, agriculture (the largest single item), and housitl leg 
construction in cities (not including industrial hous up 
For a good summary, the reader is referred to the Foreg§ Th 
Policy Association News Bulletin of January 1/, 19 Bey 
(New York), Russia at the Turning Point. Fortyiy Pr 
large projects are contemplated ; 32 are already under 04 of 
struction. The work that has been started on 13 wg C1 
large mines, and 4 that are being constructed, “must the 
rushed to completion at an accelerated pace,” while mir 
large old mines must be radically reconstructed anda ig 
tended. All new mines are to be completely mechani] tra 
On the metal industry and on machine construction © Sn 
greatest resources and the most strenuous efforts wi pe 
concentrated.” Here is a sentence from the section Sar 
agriculture: “Supplying agriculture with technical equa for 
ment through the aid of industry, improvement 0 
status of the lower and middle peasant groups, accelefé 


development of state farming on a large scale, of collect mir 
farming organizations, and of cooperative associat om 


raising of the cultural level of the peasantry as 4 WM 
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such are the problems to be faced.” A chapter is given 
9 the social program. “If the general development pro- 

MW gram may justifiably be called a plan of great works, the 
social program is a plan of a fully developed socialist 
offensive on the entire front of economic development in 
the country. It is here that the strength of the Five-Year 
Plan lies.” 

This official book has now been followed by another 
prepared with an eye on American trade—Soviet Eco- 
nomic Development and American Business, with the sub- 
title Results of the First Year Under the Five-Year Plan, 
and Further Perspectives by Saul G. Bron (New York, 
Horace Liveright, 1930, $1.50). The author, formerly 
head of the Amtorg Trading Corporation, 261 Fifth Ave- 
nue, pictures Soviet Russia as a huge market for Ameri- 
can machinery and equipment: it is stated that Soviet- 
American trade reached a total of $155,000,000 in 1929, 
an increase of 50 per cent over the preceding year. Tables 
tell in detail the story of purchases and sales; openings 
for foreign concessions are listed and industrial enter- 
prises already under way are described. The growth of 
the tractor, automobile, oil, power, chemical and other 
industries in Russia, now undergoing vast expansion, are 
shown to have an economic meaning for the United 
States. Two score companies already having technical 
contracts with Soviet Russia are enumerated, including the 
General Electric, DuPont, Ford Motor and the Radio 
Corporation of America. Four hundred American engi- 
neers, it is stated, are already employed in Russia. 

A little handbook in 15 cent pocket edition called Eco- 
nomic Statistics of the Soviet Union, issued by Amtorg 

New York, June, 1928), carries much material on the 
“possibilities of the New Russia. Here, for instance, is a 
summary of the natural resources “which probably exceed 


those of any other country,” of which “the Soviet Govern- 
ment is encouraging the study”—furs, forest, water power, 
coal, oil, peat, iron, and half a dozen others, with estimates 


of amounts. “Thirty-five new scientific industrial insti- 
tutes have been created during the past 10 years to carry 
on research in various branches of industry.” 

The political structure of Soviet Russia is outlined. 
The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (the U.S.S.R.) 
is a federal state uniting six allied republics and several 
autonomous republics and regions. Its highest organ of 
authority is the All-Union Congress of Soviets, composed 
of delegates from urban soviets and provincial congresses 
of soviets. This elects a council from its delegates, each 
tepublic getting proportional representation. The other 
legislative chamber is the Council of Nationalities, made 
up of delegates from the republics and autonomous regions. 
These two councils form the Central Executive Committee. 
Between sessions of this C.E.C. the supreme organ is the 
Presidium of the C.E.C., consisting of 21 members, 14 
of these form the Presidiums of the two councils. The 

EC. appoints People’s Commissars, who in turn form 
the Council of People’s Commissars, which is the ad- 
ministrative organ of the C.E.C. Commissariats for for- 
tign affairs, war and navy, domestic and foreign trade, 
transportation, and posts and telegraphs, serve for the 

tion as a whole; commissariats for labor, finance, in- 
spection, and industry, unify the corresponding commis- 
Sariats of the allied republics. These republics administer 
or themselves agriculture, interior affairs, justice, edu- 

h“Ation, health and social welfare. Village, municipal, 
district, provincial, regional and republican affairs are ad- 
ministered by corresponding soviets or congresses of 
Soviets. Election of delegates to soviets is on the basis of 
occupational rather than geographical representation ; dele- 
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gates are elected in cities from factories, offices, etc.; in 
villages, all working peasants elect delegates at village 
meetings. 

Russian Economic Development Since the Revolution 
by Maurice Dobb and H. C. Stevens (New York, E. P. 
Dutton Co., Inc., 1928, $5.00) is one of the most im- 
portant books here noted. Mr. Dobb is an English econ- 
omist, and part of the book is only for the student of 
economics—notably an excursus on Money and Account- 
ing, a chapter on the problem of fixed capital, and a de- 
tailed treatment of the relation between agricultural and 
manufacturing prices, known in Russia as “the scissors.” 
But the general reader will follow the main story: a grad- 
ual development from those days of chaos when the Com- 
munists came to leadership, through the period of conflict 
with enemies within and without, when “war communism” 
alone saved the day, the development of an unwieldy 
bureaucracy, the introduction of the New Economic Policy 
when the private trader was given a place in the picture, 
the arrival through trial and error at a new form of in- 
dustrial organization, the federating of enterprises into 
trusts which themselves then formed marketing apparatus 
—such is the picture presented. The authors say that 
Lenin and his co-workers never lost sight of the goal of 
socialization. To them the New Economic Policy was 
not, as a capitalist world was quick to assume, a “retreat 
to capitalism,” but rather “a recoil in order to leap better.” 

The INFORMATION SERVICE has already noted the joint 
survey by the technical staff of the American Trade Union 
Delegation, edited by Stuart Chase, Robert Dunn and Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell. It was published under the name 
Soviet Russia in the Second Decade (New York, The 
John Day Co., 1928, $4.00).* Several of the papers in 
this symposium belong in the picture of Russia’s economic 
regime. Stuart Chase contributes a very readable and in- 
forming chapter on industry and the Gosplan. The Gos- 
plan is the State Planning Commission. It is responsible 
for the elaborate consultations, surveys, and statistical 
studies which are back of the Five-Year Plan. Of just 
one year of that plan Mr. Chase writes: “Sixteen men 
heading the Gosplan salt down the whole economic life of 
150 millions of people for a year in advance. . . . I do 
not imagine that there is a single man, or more than half 
a dozen professors of economics in America who would 
not pooh-pooh, ridicule and utterly refuse to believe that 
such a thing were either possible or even remotely con- 
ceivable.” He is willing to give the government five years 
to see whether the experiment will work, and he lists 
favorable and unfavorable factors. 

Professor Tugwell contributes a chapter on Russian 
agriculture, even more interesting now than when it was 
written, because it serves as background for the present 
collectivization drive. Here is the story of land organiza- 
tion, of the use of the expert—the “agronome”—of the 
instruction of the peasant in the use of better seed (which 
the government furnishes him), deeper ploughing, and the 
use of machinery; also the story of the land banks, rural 
taxation and that difficult economic matter of “the scis- 
sors.” 

Two chapters by Professor Paul H. Douglas, a member 
of the technical staff of the Trade Union Delegation, and 
one by Deuglas and Dunn, deal with labor in Russia— 
wages, standards of living, legislation and social pro- 
tection, the trade union movement, subjects which are con- 
sidered also in Soviet Trade Unions by Robert Dunn 
(New York, Vanguard Press, 1928, $.50). This is an 


* A shorter report of this delegation’s findings appeared earlier—Russia 
After Ten Years (New York, International Publishers Co., 1927, $1.00), 
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important part of the industrial story. Most of the work- 
ers are in trade unions, and the unions are themselves so 
integrated into the whole scheme of things that they form 
an extremely influential element in the social organization. 
Not the least significant part played by the unions is their 
varied and extensive educational and cultural activity. 

Three supplementary books on the peasants of Russia 
are Hindus’ earlier book, Broken Earth (New York, In- 
ternational Publishers Co., 1926, $2.00), Albert Rhys 
Williams’ The Russian Land (New York, The New Re- 
public, Inc., 1927, $1.00), and in the Vanguard Press 
studies, Karl Borders’ Village Life Under the Soviets 
(New York, 1927, $.50), three worth while books. Mr. 
Hindus also has a lively chapter on the peasant in Human- 
ity Uprooted. 

Labor Protection in Soviet Russia by Dr. George M. 
Price (New York, International Publishers Co., 1928, 
$1.25), who has made official studies of labor laws and ad- 
ministration in European countries for the United States 
Department of Labor, describes and assesses with ap- 
preciation Russia’s labor code and its operation. Dr. 
Alice Hamilton writes the introduction. 

Anna Louise Strong, in Red Star in Samarkand (New 
York, Coward-McCann, Inc., 1929, $3.50), pictures the 
working of the Five-Year Plan in a remote area which is 
more Oriental than Western. Miss Strong has a mental 
curiosity about the new world life in the making which 
leads her to the very heart of those experiments, and she 
has the physical sturdiness to endure the hardships en- 
tailed. Her writings on Russia are well known. The 
present volume is a stirring and at the same time an in- 
forming one. The chapter on “The Cotton Empire” ties 
the story up to the Five-Year Plan. Here are a few 
sentences: “As soon as the summer grows warm 
the propaganda for cotton begins” in the local Communist 
paper. “During the Revolution and the civil war 
the cotton growing of Turkestan was ruined. , 
Year by year, with strenuous, patient struggle, the cotton 
growing was _ re-established. In 1928 

it supplied two-thirds of the cotton needed by the 
whole Soviet Union.” “The Cotton Committee of Central 
Asia is one of the largest . among the cotton 
trusts of the world.” The author reports that “backward 
peasants with wooden sticks for ploughs produce cotton 
more standardized than can be bought in America.” She 
pictures workers on a gigantic farm belonging to the trust 
averaging $30 a month, but receiving in addition working 
clothes, living quarters, with heat, light, boiling water for 
tea, and freedom to use the houses after the cotton season 
has passed. The salary of the manager of this huge enter- 
prise is $112 a month, the Communist limit. 

Soviet Rule in Russia by Walter Russell Batsell (New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1929, $6.00), a study made possible 
by a grant from the Bureau of International Research of 
Harvard University and Radcliffe College, is the most 
ambitious book on the political organization of Russia. 
It surveys the same period of history traversed by Mr. 
Dobb. But, while the latter traces the economic develop- 
ment, Mr. Batsell concerns himself with the political or- 
ganization, giving the economic a subsidiary place. The 
book is based on a large collection of official documents 
gathered on the spot and thus embodies the results of 
difficult research. The author is totally out of sympathy 
with the experiment: “Soviet Russia refuses to be frank 
with herself.” A main contention is that in passing from 
the decentralization of the post-war days to the centraliza- 
tion by means of which, as shown in interesting graphs, 
such states as Ukrainia, White Russia, Trans-Caucasia, 
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and the Turkmen have been drawn into the Soviet Union, 
the main one of these states, the R.S.F.S.R. (the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic), has exhibited a “Bol- 
shevik imperialism.” He sees the promises of cultural 
autonomy and freedom as hypocritical pretenses in the 
process. He raises the question whether economic re- 
construction of these outlying states was not deliberately 
used to weaken national sentiment in order to fulfill im- 
perialist ambition. The Gosplan, which comes in for its 
first mention as late as page 550, became a practical organ, 
says the author, only after all parts of Soviet Russia were 
knit into one compact whole. Mr. Batsell is not unap- 
preciative of the huge difficulties involved: “There was no 
historical example which would serve as a basis for carry- 
ing out the plan with which the rulers wished to 
experiment.” Students interested in political structure 
will take pleasure in the author’s survey of origins and 
developments of the Soviet constitution, and the descrip- 
tion of congresses of soviets, central executive committees 
and local administrations. 

A book in the Vanguard studies of Soviet Russia, 
Liberty Under the Soviets by Roger Baldwin of the 
American Civil Liberties Union (New York, Vanguard 
Press, 1929, $.75), deals with the question of control. 
The author admits that there are two sets of facts: Soviet 
Russia is granting liberties; she is also exercising repres- 
sions. The personal bias of the student surveying the 
scene will determine the emphasis placed on each. The 
question is “which are temporary and incidental, and 
which are main tendencies and principles?” His own out- 
look, he says, is conveyed by the title of the book. Al- 
though more than half the book is devoted to a description 
of controls, the author chose the title because he finds 
most significant “the basic economic freedom of workers 
and peasants and the abolition of privileged classes based 
on wealth ; and only less important the release of the non- 
Russian minorities to develop their national cultures, the 
new freedom of women, the revolution in education, 

” A chapter on Soviet democracy covers briefly 
the political phase of Soviet Russia. The subjects con- 
sidered in the second half of the book, under political 
control, are the press and printing, theatre, cinema and 
radio, organizations and meetings, travel and residence; 
there are chapters on prosecutions for political offenses, 
political executions, exiles, prisoners, conscientious ob- 
jectors and pacifist propaganda (of especial interest just 
now in the light of the anti-religious activity). And there 
is a key chapter on the control of opposition: the G.P.U., 
successor to the dread “tcheka” of the days of the Revo- 
lutionary Terror. The G.P.U. is a powerful arm of the 
central government. “It is composed of an army of over 
100,000 uniformed men, and a secret service staff of 
some thousands more. Its jurisdiction ‘ 
covers the entire range of offenses regarded as politically 
or economically subversive of the Soviet regime: counter- 
revolution, espionage, sabotage, brigandage, counterfeiting, 
smuggling, illegal speculating and profiteering, bribing 
officials and graft.” It “is an exceedingly efficient organ- 
ization, probably the best organized political police depart- 
ment in the world. .” “Tts activities have doubtless 
gone far beyond what sober judgment would dictate as the 
State’s need for protection. But sober judgment does not 
control periods of conflict, uncertainty and the frequent 
nervous fear of opposition.” 

In the Clutches of the Tcheka by Boris Cedarholm (New 
York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929, $4.00), supplements 
Mr. Baldwin’s treatment of the G.P.U. The word 
“tcheka” is a misnomer here. That institution had passed 
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before the Finnish business man who tells his story in 
this book had his dire experiences. He had been a Russian 
national when Finland was part of Russia. He went back 
in 1923 representing a South American firm. He was 
under suspicion for this double reason of having bourgeois 
connections in the old Russia and of being a business 
representative. Also he was thoroughly out of sympathy 
with what the Communists were doing. He was arrested 
on an unsubstantiated charge and had a series of ex- 
periences the record of which is far from complimentary 
to Soviet Russia. 

The Curious Lottery by Walter Duranty (New York, 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1929, $2.50), gathers together a 
sheaf of little incidents of village police and city civil 
§ courts as well as the supreme revolutionary tribunals which 
he has from time to time reported in his despatches to the 
New York Times. The basis upon which decisions are 
rendered throws light upon Russian norms. Take, for 
instance, the case of Danchenko, a man who had held a 
position of trust under the Soviet Government. He was 
sentenced to 8 years in prison by the people’s court for 
killing his wife, the decision perhaps influenced by local 
feeling. The higher court sustained the decision, not be- 
cause he had killed his wife, but because he had yielded 
to an old superstition: the murder would have been un- 
discovered except that “an ancient fear, the old belief 
that the dead who lie in ground unconsecrate can never 
rest at peace, but must rise each night to wander unseen 
and sleepless . . .” haunted him until he removed the 
body from its secret place to the churchyard. The verdict 
of the higher court ended with these words: “but the appel- 
lant has held a position of trust under the Soviet Govern- 
ment, where it was his duty to give an example of new 
and free revolutionary life to the backward peasant 
masses. To this trust he has been false, showing proof of 
a degrading and obsolete superstition. is 
a long chapter on the famous Shakhta trial—the trial of 
Russian and German coal mine technicians from the Don 
basin charged with counter-revolution—‘“‘a human drama 
of poignant appeal; men fighting for their lives, and other 
men fighting for a Cause.” 

Civic Training in Soviet Russia by Samuel N. Harper 
(Chicago, Ill., University of Chicago Press, 1929, $3.00), 
is a volume in the series, Studies in the Making of Citizens, 
surveying political systems in various countries, edited by 
Charles E. Merriam. Russia is important in the series be- 
cause her training of citizens is so deliberate and so integral 
a part of her whole social venture, and because, as the au- 
thor shows in his informative first chapter, citizenship has 
in Russia a very specific content. Dr. Harper was the logi- 
cal person to make the study, because of his long familiarity 
with Russia. Educational and cultural development, he 
says, are now spoken of as the “third front” of the Revo- 
lution, the other two, the military and the political, having 
been won by 1921. All of the institutions and activities of 
Soviet Russia are being bent toward the making of the 
new citizen. The Communist Party itself, supplemented 
by the Communist Union of Youth and the Young 
Pioneers, all the periodical publications, the form of or- 
ganization of the political government, and the cooperative 
movement, all furnish such training. “The idea of the 
building of a new social order is the most general stimulus 
used ; it is in practice a substitute for the idea of patriotism 
in a national state and has tended to nationalize the Revo- 
lution as well as glorify civic activity. There is constant 
emphasis on the unique character of the new order... .” 

There are several important studies of schools. Im- 
pressions of Soviet Russia and the Revolutionary World 
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by John Dewey (New York, New Republic, Inc., 1929, 
$1.00), supplements Scott Nearing’s Education in Soviet 
Russia (New York, International Publishers Co., 1926, 
$1.50), and the Vanguard study The New Schools of New 
Russia by Lucy L. W. Wilson (New York, Vanguard 
Press, 1928, $.50). Dr. Dewey puts himself on record 
with an enthusiasm which is reflected in such chapter 
headings as ““A New World in the Making,” “New Schools 
for a New Era,” and “The Great Experiment and the 
Future.” Russia has found Dr. Dewey’s educational 
theory very congenial. And to him it appears that Soviet 
Russia offers the sort of soil the theory needs. He quotes 
the current Russian saying that the schools are “the ideo- 
logical arms of tie Revolution,” and gives it content, show- 
ing how “the activities of the schools dovetail in the most 
extraordinary way, both in administrative organization 
and in aim and spirit, into all other social agencies and 
interests.” “I do not see how any honest educational re- 
former in Western countries can deny that the greatest 
practical obstacle in the way of introducing into schools 
that connection with social life which he regards as de- 
sirable is the great part played by personal competition 
and desire for private profit in our economic life. . . 
The Russian educational situation is enough to convert 
one to the idea that only in a society based upon the co- 
operative principle can the ideals of educational reformers 
be adequately carried into operation.” 

The New Education in the Soviet Republic by Albert P. 
Pinkevitch (New York, The John Day Co., 1929, $4.00), 
president of the Second State University of Moscow, is an 
American edition of the author’s work on pedagogy, pre- 
pared at the suggestion of Professor George S. Counts of 
Teachers College, who collaborated with the Trade Union 
Delegation. The author knows both the theory of edu- 
cation and its organization and administration in other 
countries, but he is a convinced revolutionary. It is an 
odd experience to find in one of the opening pages of a 
book in the field of pedagogy a long quotation from a 
German book entitled The Proletarian Child. Writers 
on pedagogy in capitalist countries tend to assume the 
middle class child. There is many a hint through the book 
of the great thought and effort that have gone into the de- 
velopment of the new educational system. The descrip- 
tions of some of the situations in which the school child 
is placed make interesting reading. The point of view is 
that when the proletariat becomes the ruling class it must 
at first organize the school as a class school. But only 
during the transition period. The avowed aim is to hasten 
the day when the school will serve the interests of a class- 
less society. The new school aims “to prepare a shift of 
warriors for the Revolution, to train the builders of a new 

Woman in Soviet Russia by Jessica Smith (New York, 
Vanguard Press, 1928, $.50), one of the Vanguard studies, 
tells the story of the new Russian woman. Said Lenin, 
“The Soviet Government has not left a stone unturned of 
those laws which held women in complete subjection . . . 
the laws which took advantage of the weaker position of 
woman, leaving her in an unequal and often even degrad- 
ing position.” Soviet Russia by a thorough-going sweep- 
ing away of the old makes woman in theory man’s equal. 
Miss Smith tells graphically how the ideal is struggling 
for realization—a new type of woman, the woman Com- 
munist being the active agent. 

Soviet Russia and Her Neighbors by R. Page Arnot 
(New York, Vanguard Press, 1927, $.50), begins with 
Brest-Litovsk ; it considers briefly the Soviet’s relation to 
America, Great Britain, France and Italy, Japan and 
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Siberia, Germany and the border states; also to the three 
semi-colonial countries, Afghanistan, Persia and Turkey, 
which are important because they lie between Great 
Britain and her Eastern colonies; and to China. 

American Policy Toward Russia Since 1917 by F. L. 
Schuman of the University of Chicago (New York, In- 
ternational Publishers Co., 1928, $3.75), is a very im- 
_ portant, well-documented book which has already been 
reviewed in this Service. The author enumerates what he 
considers the faults of American policy with reference to 
Russia: an unauthorized war, double dealing, refusal to 
consider legal claims, persistent refusal to recognize the 
Soviet Government, with the possibility of consequences, 
unless this policy is reversed, which the author discusses 
in very explicit terms. 

The Soviet Union and Peace (New York, International 
Publishers Co., 1929, $2.25), contains the most important 
of the Soviet Government documents concerning peace 
and disarmament from 1917 to 1929. This is a source 
book for the student of international affairs. The divisions 
are: “The November Revolution and Peace;” “Soviet 
Russia at Peace Conferences ;” “The U.S.S.R. Disarma- 
ment Campaign ;” “The U.S.S.R. and the Kellogg Pact ;” 
“The U.S.S.R. and the Pacts of Neutrality and Non- 
Aggression.” The documents speak for themselves and 
are impressive. Those who have not time or inclination 
for such source material will find the summarization in 
Henri Barbusse’s introduction valuable. His extreme 
sympathy with the Soviet position makes his writing ap- 
pear at times to be special pleading. But the history sum- 
marized tells its own tale. 

Russia: Today and Yesterday, by Emile J. Dillon 
(Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1930, $3.50), represents the 
author’s impression upon revisiting Russia in 1928 after 
an absence of many years. Although he has suffered 
heavily at the hands of the Bolshevists he is enthusiastic 
about many of the achievements of the present govern- 
ment. Concerning the Ukraine, with which he was espe- 
cially familiar, he says that it has “risen from the dead” 
and “become animated with a new soul.” He finds that 
the peasantry have experienced a “cultural uplift.” Ob- 
servers, he says, who knew in czarist days “the habits and 
the wretched social status of the peasantry will find it 
hard to recognize them as they are today.” 
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For a mass of general official information on Soviet 
Russia the reader is referred to the 1929 Soviet Unio) 
Year Book (London, George Allen and Unwin, 1930, 
7/6), and to The Soviet Union, Facts, Descriptions, Sta. 
tistics (Soviet Union Information Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., 1930, $1.50). These sources must be read, of 
course, with their official and therefore partisan character 
in mind. 

Several American travelers have reported what they 
saw in Russia in racy, readable books: Theodore Dreiser 
in Dreiser Looks At Russia (New York, Horace Live. 
right, 1928, $3.00); Anne O’Hare McCormick in The 
Hammer and the Scythe (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1928, $3.00); Dorothy Thompson in The New Russia 
(New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1928, $3.00) ; Ivy Lee 
in a book already reviewed in the Service. Present Day 
Russia (New York, Macmillan Co., 1928, $2.50). Mr, 
Lee’s book differs from the others in that he sees the 
Bolshevik regime as embodying purposes which Western 
civilization must by one means or another defeat. The 
Nation has published in booklet form Oswald Garrison 
Villard’s articles on Russia From a Car Window (New 
York, The Nation, 1930, $.40), embodying his impressions 


from last summer’s visit. The author is very sympathetic a 
with the social program, very critical of the severe con- fig 7 
trol by which the program is being accomplished. This ment ; 
raises the question whether the same ends could be achieved wheth 
by some other method, an issue on which at present in all B nent 
countries Communists and Socialists are at variance. depres 


Books that throw light on Lenin, the master mind of the 
Revolution, are of interest in this connection. Books by 
Dobb and Schuman mentioned above, Marx and Lenin 
Max Eastman (New York, Albert and Charles Boni, 
1927, $2.00), especially his chapter on “Lenin as Engineer By, 
of Revolution,” and Lenin by Valeriu Marcu (New York, ‘in 
Macmillan Co., 1928, $5.00), are noteworthy. Mr. East- 
man’s book may be read also for its implications regarding r “ 
a possible “theology” of Communism. Laski’s Communism ™ 
(New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1927, $1.00), is a treatise a 
on Communism by a sympathetic outsider. Among of 192 
Lenin’s own voluminous writings, perhaps the best intro- § ri 
duction to his thought are two published together by the ai 
Vanguard Press in 1926, The State and Revolution and Br gc 
Imperialism ($.75). 
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